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OUT FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREES 





Our many offices conveniently located 


in Allegheny and surrounding counties 


Our complete banking and trust services 


for either the individual or corporation 


... provide extensive facilities for 


every banking and trust requirement. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federai Deposit insurance Corporation 





Calendar of Events 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


4400 Forses Street, PirrspurGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tugspays 10:00 a.m. To 10:00 p.m. 
Orner Weexpays 10:00 a.m. To 5:00 P.M. 
Fine Arts GALLERIES AND Earty PittspurGH Gass Exist OPEN TO 10:00 p.m 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 
LuncHEON 12:15 To 2:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
REFRESHMENTS 2:00 To 6:30 P.M., WEEKDAYS; 3:00 To 6:00 p.m., SUNDAYS 
Dunner 6:00 To 8:00 p.M., TuEspAYs AND THURSDAYS 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Weexpays 9:00 a.M. To 9:00 p.m. 
REFERENCE SERVICES UNTIL 10:00 P.M., WEEKDAYS 
Sunpays 2:00 To 6:00 P.M., REFERENCE SERVICES ONLY 
Open to the public every day without charge 
The entire building, however, will be closed for Christmas, December 25 and 26; also Christmas eve 


CHRISTMAS CAROL FESTIVAL | 


The thirteenth annual Christmas Carol Festival will 
be held December 11 at 2:00 and again at 4:00 p.M., OUT FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREES 
with the public cordially invited. Local singers | 

numbering nearly 700, in 26 different choral groups | Anna Mary Robertson Moses, aged 89, | 
from churches, schools, and communities, will present | whose painting from the current Carnegie In- 
traditional Yuletide music from many lands.‘‘United | stitute exhibit is shown on the cover, declares: 


., THROUGH DeceMBER 11 





We Sing’’ is the Festival theme. The earlier program | ‘‘Anyone can paint if they go about it.”’ 
will be broadcast from werr. | Grandma Moses ordered her first brushes 
RARE BIBLES 


and paints from a mail-order house when, at 
76 and several times a grandmother, she had 


Old and rare editions of the Bible that are owned by 
| become too frail for the farm chores that had 
| 

| 


the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh are on display in 
the Library hallway through this month. 


STORIES IN HAIR AND FUR 


been her life. 


Her first paintings, for sale with her jams 


Probably the most complete exhibition of animal hair and jellies at the Woman's Exchange near 

: BNE a Se . . s Eagle Bridge, New York, inher native locality, 
and fur ever shown in Pittsburgh is on display at the | chiintadmmtia.aakionan: alaiieies, Mdeestivalion 
Museum throughout December. All variations are | sneha oe cubthdted tn Maes Yok City 
shown, from the satin-softness of chinchilla to the on thie Eianeumn oh Ditidin Dee -endki 1, S0ne 
rigidity of a rhinocerous horn—which is fused hair, | chien sania ocanan’ | 
science tells us; all uses are demonstrated—camou-_ | ; 


flage, defense, allure, warning, deception, and percep- at the Galerie St. Etienne. 


tion. An Egyptian gazelle skin, 3,500 years old, may 
be seen. The main display is lent by the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
In addition there will be re by the Clear- 
field Furs Company on the care of furs, pelt selection, ; ‘ 

and fur-coat ie Live chinchilla La the Barth G _— — more bai " pened 4 the 
Chinchilla Farm at Harmony, Pennsylvania, may be EEER Ie SRP  e oe eee ee 
seen, and the State Game Commission will have fur | 

conservation displays. 


Grandma Moses’ paintings now bring an 
average price of $1,500, hang in great museums 
and discriminating private collections, have 
mass circulation on greeting cards. 


BEQUESTS—In making a will, money left to Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Institute of Technology, or 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh should be covered by the following phrase: 1 do hereby give and bequeath 


to (Carnegie Institute) or (Carnegie Institute of Technology) or (Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh) in 
chee iky-cb Piteabanmh Penner iGanias : «555 6 5. <:c0c00 bcc sso cs One 5 ose cease is bbs the encee Dollars 


MEMORIALS—Carnegie Institute is prepared to receive contributions given by friends in memory of 


deceased persons in lieu of floral tribute, and to notify the deceased's family of such gift. The amount of 
the contribution will not be specified unless requested by the donor. 





CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, dedicated to literature, science, and art, is published monthly (except August and September) 
at 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, by Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Library, and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette F. Seneff, editorial assistant; Florence A. Kemler, advertising manager. 
Telephone Mayflower 1-7300. Volume XXIII, Number 5. Permission to reprint articles will be granted on request. 
Copies regularly sent to members of Carnegie Institute Society. Subscription $2.00 a year. Single copies 25 cents. 








TUESDAY NIGHT LECTURE SERIES 
Programs omitted during December 
To resume on January 17 


THE INTERIOR DESIGNER SPEAKS 
Wednesdays at 8:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
December 7—Arts AND Crarts 
By Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jr. 
Museum of Modern Art 
December 14—Creative ABILITY 
By Dorothy Leibes, weaver and designer 


THE FASHION EXPERT SPEAKS 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 p.m., Lecture Hall 
December 2—Beuinp THE SCENES WITH 
MaGAZINE 
By Angeline Daugherty, Vogue merchandise editor 


FILMS OF YESTERYEAR 


8:00 p.m., Music Hall 
Admission only by Carnegie Institute Society 
membership card, until 7:55 p.m. 
Hall opened to nonmembers from 7:55 to 8:00 p.m. 
December 4—Kinc or Kincs 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 
Marshall Bidwell, organist and director of music at 
the Institute, provides an hour of music on the great 
organ in Music Hall each Sunday at 4:00 o'clock. 
OPEN HOUSE AT THE INSTITUTE 
Weekly broadcasts from WCAE 
Tuesday, December 6, 13, and 20, at 6:45 p.m. 
TEEN-AGE BROADCASTS 
Saturdays at 10:00 a.m., from KQV 


A FasHION 


MAKE FRIENDS WITH BOOKS 


Children’s books suggested as holiday gifts go on 
exhibit in the Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
in the twenty-ninth annual display, which will open 
with a program at 8:00 p.m., on Tuesday, December 6. 
The speakers will be Margaret McElderry, of Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc., and Mrs. Fletcher 
Hodges, of the Junior League of Pittsburgh. 


CURRENT AMERICAN PRINTS 
The annual exhibit of prints discussed by Virginia 
Lewis in this issue continues on the balcony of the 
Hall of Sculpture at the Institute through December. 


PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1949 


Three hundred paintings by the same number of 
American artists continue on display at the Institute 
through December 11. 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 
Continuing through this month 
Early Pittsburgh Glass 
Masks of the World 
Crystals and Jades 
Heinz and DuPuy Collections 


STORY HOUR 
Saturdays at 10:30 a.m. 
Boys and Girls Room of the Library 
For preschool children 
Wednesday, December 14, 10:30 a.m. 


ART AND SCIENCE GUILDS 
Continuing as scheduled through December 17 
Second semester begins February 20 
Suggestions for new hobby groups welcomed 


GIFT IDEAS AT THE ART AND NATURE SHOP 








STILL LIFE—Louise Moillon, French, Seventeenth Century—Art Institute of Chicago 


FAMILIAR FOODS IN FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


> It is sheer illusion, but one can almost 
see slender white hands arranging this bas- 
ket . . . feel the sharp-bladed knife that 
snipped the asparagus . . . know a briskly- 
flicked finger will shoo off these insects. How 
French, we say, is the human quality sensed 
here. Certainly it is characteristic of French 
still life that these objects exist, not for 
themselves, but as part of the human scene. 


> This delightful painting belongs to a 
minor undercurrent that flowed serenely be- 
neath the official art of the seventeenth 
century. Post-medieval France, newly 
powerful and rich, wished to acquire Europe’s 
choicest culture quickly. So the court im- 
ported Renaissance artists to put the clas- 
sical stamp on everything French. 


e Native art went underground and paint- 
ing took on foreign grandeur, dignity, and 
out-sized elegance. But while the official 
world concerned itself with antique themes, 
the irrepressible French spirit was never 
quenched by pompous imitations. In this 
canvas by Louise Moillon, we see that the 
essential qualities of France endured. 


> Here is a clear-eyed realism that avoids 
the earthy; humanity that escapes senti- 
mentality; a warm appreciation of the good 
things of life—of thought, feeling, and sen- 
sation. The taste, reasonableness, and re- 
straint, that are the stamp of all things 
French, have been transmuted in the visible 
world of line and color. 


» Only the French, who regard eating as 
another great art, could have painted fruits 
and vegetables like these. The luminous 
cherries, their tautly stretched skins fairly 
bursting with juices, the tender-fleshed 
pears and succulent peaches, the satin- 
stemmed asparagus so subtle and savory 
. .. this is food to eat. Not food for a gus- 
tatory orgy or Puritan pickings, but food 
to be eaten seriously, raptly, as becomes 
choice dishes perfectly prepared. 


+ From this sensitive and sensible point 
of view developed one of the world’s finest 
cuisines. Naturally the House of Heinz, in 
creating the 57 Varieties, sought inspiration 
from the classic recipes of this tradition. 


—Heinz School Service Library 


@) H. J. HEINZ COMPANY @ 








CAROLS AND CAROLING 





Wr the approach of the holiday sea- 
son we turn to that fascinating sub- 
ject, the Christmas carol. The very word 
itself stirs our imagination and brings to 
our memories the childhood joys of that 
happiest season. To some it suggests the 
jingle of sleigh bells across the wintry 
snow; to others, the taste of mince pies and 
plum puddings, the thrill of the stockings 
hung at the fireplace and the decorated 
Christmas tree. And what would Christ- 
mas be without the Christmas carol? 

The word “‘carol’’ comes from the old 
French carole, which was a dance, and gave 
its name to the song by which it was ac- 
companied. In pagan times there were 
carols for various seasons of the year, 
especially spring, harvest, and winter 
festivals. In the early days of Christianity 
the winter and spring festivals assumed 
other names with new associations and 
were put into the calendar. It is not strange 
that caroling, that is, the combined exer- 
cise of dance and song, found its way from 
the pagan ritual into the Christian church. 

It was St. Francis who, in the year 1223, 
started the custom of placing an —n S 
cradle in his church at Graecia, Italy, 
dramatize the holy event. Following his 
example, the crib of the Saviour was set up 
in churches and in private houses all over 
Europe, and carols sung and danced around 
it. The practice of caroling in church per- 
sisted and, even to this day, in the Cathe- 
dral of Seville, in Spain, the choir boys 
still sing and dance before the altar at 
Christmas time, accompanied by castanets, 
and in our own Southwest the Pueblo 
Indians carry on similar festivities. 

Some of the carols in use today are the 
oldest music in existence. They belong to 
the legendary class of folk music for they 
come to us directly from the hearts of the 
people and, like most traditional folk 
songs, they were handed down by word 
of mouth through succeeding generations 


By MarsHALit BIDWELL 


Organist and Director of Music 
Carnegie Music Hall 


and the composers are quite unknown. 

The carol differs from the hymn in that 
the former is in narrative form, is some- 
times less devotional in character and more 
festive or playful. Some of these old songs 
enshrine pleasant superstitions and 
quaintly charming ideas that are anything 
but Biblical. 

It is not always easy to differentiate be- 
tween a carol and a hymn. We have many 
Christmas hymns which are commonly 
sung as carols, such as Gruber’s Silent 
Night and Martin Luther's Away in a 
Manger, which he wrote for his own chil- 
dren. The oldest Christmas hymn in exist- 
ence is the legendary song proclaimed by 
the angel host over the fields of Bethlehem: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.’’ Thus 
we find innumerable settings of ‘‘Gloria 
in excelsis Deo’’ by the greatest composers. 

Most of the popular Christmas hymns 
sung today are from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Of these, Joy to the 
World, It Came upon the Midnight Clear, O 
Little Town of Bethlehem, and Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing are perhaps the most 
often sung in this country. The last-named 
hymn was written by Charles Wesley, 
whose original words were “‘Hark, how 
all the welkin rings!’’ The tune was written 
by Mendelssohn for a secular cantata and 
little did he suspect that it would someday 
become a Christmas hymn, sung by mil- 
lions throughout all Christendom. 

The true carols may be classified as fol- 
lows: lullabies or cradle songs, pastorals or 
shepherd carols, songs in praise of the 
Virgin Mary, carols of the Magi or Wise 
Men, songs of the Holy Night, legendary 
carols, and carols of custom. 

The lullaby is one of the oldest types of 
expression in folk music. Among the most 
choice lullabys one from England im- 
mediately comes to mind, The Coventry 
Carol. This originated in one of the Corpus 
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Christi pageants of the fifteenth century. 
In one of the scenes is portrayed the women 
of Bethlehem singing this old lullaby carol 
before Herod's soldiers come to slaughter 
their children. Another English carol, 
Greensleeves, was very popular during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Shakespeare 
refers to it frequently. It was originally a 
secular dance tune 
and later became 
wedded to the 
words, What Child 
Is This? 

Shakespeare's age 
was the heyday of 
caroling. In As You 
Like It he gives us 
the words a fetch- 
ing carol which the 
two singers in the 
play are ene to 
sing off key (de- 
lightful thought) 
with ‘‘a hey, and a 
ho, and a hey no- 
nino,’’ refrain. After 
Shakespeare's death 
caroling went out of style, for the zealous 
Puritan reformers were determined to sup- 
press it. Carol-singing came into its own 
again in the nineteenth century. 

The French called their manger songs 
‘“Berceuses’’ and the Germans gave theirs 
the name of ‘‘Wiegenlieder.’’ Of the latter, 
a famous one from the fourteenth century 
is Joseph, O Dear Joseph Mine, a dialogue 
between Mary and Joseph. 

In the mystery plays of the Middle Ages, 
a source of many of our carols, the part 
played by the shepherds was considered 
of great significance. Thus it has been the 
custom in many countries for shepherds 
to come down from the hillsides to play 
and sing their songs to the accompaniment 
of the primitive bagpipe. The Bohemian 
The Angels and the Shepherds, and the 
French Shepherds, Shake Off Your Drowsy 
Sleep and Angels We Have Heard on High are 
well-known shepherd carols. 

The First Nowell is a true folk song, hav- 
ing traditional words and music. It is a 
shepherd carol of medieval vintage. In 
spite of its crude poetry, this old English 
carol will ever be a favorite because of its 
marvelous melody and its utter sincerity. 
Two other shepherds’ carols deserve men- 





NATIVITY sy Lauren 


Lent by Mrs. Howell Howard for 
Painting in the United States, 1949 
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tion. They are the Austrian As Lately We 
Watched and the Negro spiritual Rise Up, 
Shepherd, an’ Foller. 

Of the songs of praise of the Virgin 
Mary, an exquisite example is Lo, How a 
Rose E’ er Blooming. Some of the carols of the 
Virgin Mary compare her to the rose or 
lily, since miraculous blossoms were sup- 
posed to bloom at 
Christmas time. A 
Virgin Unspotted and 
The Seven Joys of 
Mary might be men- 
tioned. 

The custom of 
dramatizing the story 
of the Three Kings 
has come down 
through the cen- 
turies. In these 
dramatizations the 
kings proceed to the 
manger from vari- 
ous parts of the 
church, and one of 
the kings is generally 
black. Many Epiph- 
any carols were the outcome of this cus- 
tom. Among these the best known to us is 
We Three Kings of Orient Are, composed in 
1857 by the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, 
Episcopal rector of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. It is one of the most successful of 
modern carols. 

Songs telling of the Holy Night form an 
important place in carol literature. Among 
these, Stille Nacht, by Franz Gruber, the 
Austrian schoolmaster, holds first place in 
the hearts of people everywhere, having 
been saeedinat aie no less than ninety 
languages. 

We now come to an interesting group 
of carols that tell some particular legen- 
dary story known only in their own lands. 
These folk songs clearly show the influence 
of climate, customs, and racial char- 
acteristics of the people. Good King Wen- 
ceslaus relates to the sainted king who 
ruled Bohemia in the tenth century, who 
was good to the poor. This song was a 
favorite with carol-singers who went out 
asking for alms, especially in England 
where the practice became an abuse. The 
verses form a dialogue between the king 
and his page. 


From the seacoast towns we get legen- 


Forp 








dary carols of the Christmas ships, which 
take the place of the three camels. One 
of the most famous is the English carol, 
I Saw Three Ships. In this quaint old carol 
we are told about three ships whose 
cargoes were the Christ Child, Joseph, and 
Mary. Whence Comes This Rush of Wings is 
a charming old French carol telling of the 
birds which flew to Bethlehem to sing 
their joy. 

We now come to the carols of custom. 
Many of our choicest carols come from 
pagan sources, such as the Bacchus festivi- 
ties and the Druid ceremonials in which 
candles, ivy, the yule log, and the mistle- 
toe were symbols. A great many of these 
secular carols originated centuries before 
the Christian era. The wreath and ivy 
were used in the early Bacchanalian festi- 
vals. In many yuletide songs holly sym- 
bolizes the male and ivy the female ele- 
ments. The first one brought into the 
house at Christmas decides who will rule 
through the coming year. The carol, The 
Holly and the Ivy, is a curious combination 
of Christianity and nature worshi 

In England the boar’s head was the 
principal dish of the Christmas feast. The 
oldest printed secular carol in existence is 
The Boar's Head Carol. \t first appeared in a 
collection issued by Wynkyn = Worde in 
1521. There is a legend that a student at 
Queen's College, Oxford, was attacked by 
a wild boar, whereupon he jammed a 
volume of Aristotle down the boar’s 
throat and thus saved himself. Even to this 
day The Boar's Head Carol is sung at Queen’s 
College as the traditional dish is brought 
in on Christmas Day. This is but one 
aristocratic member of a large group of 
carols that are associated with good cheer. 

Another ancient English custom was the 
ceremony of the wassail bowl. *‘Wassail’’ 
was the Anglo-Saxon drinking pledge 

‘“Waes-Hael,’” meaning “Be in good 
health.” Groups of revelers would go 
about offering a hot drink from the was- 


Dr. Bidwell gives weekly organ recitals at Carnegie 
Music Hall and may present as many as one thousand 
compositions in the course of a year. A unique pro- 
gram book, published annually and annotated by him, 
reveals his extensive repertoire and his understanding 
of the varied tastes of music-lovers. 

In February he will give two organ recitals in Los 
Angeles and will also appear at Cedar Rapids, and in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


sail bowl, singing a song in exchange for 
gifts. The traditional English carol, Here 
We Come A-wassailing is an outgrowth. 

The traditional English carols have a 
healthy quality about them, an unmistak- 
able strain of Christmas cheer. The naive 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen dates back to 
the sixteenth century. It is so full of joy as 
to be almost boisterous. 

The Christmas tree also comes from the 
Roman festival in honor of Saturn, their 
god of the seed-sowing. Virgil tells of the 
magical fairy tree with its swinging toys. 
From Rome it spread to Germany but did 
not become part of the Christmas festivi- 
ties until Martin Luther adopted it as a 
Christmas symbol. According to tradition, 
the tree, which is evergreen, represents the 
ever-living Christ. The best known song 
of the Christmas tree is the German Der 
Tannenbaum. 

Pittsburghers will again have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the folk carols of twenty 
different nationality heritages sung in 
Carnegie Music Hall on Sunday, December 
11. Folk music has tremendous value at the 
present day because it is special help in 
learning how peoples of other lands and 
races think and feel. To enjoy a Serbian 
folk song is to feel, for a few minutes at 
least, as Serbian people do and as their 
ancestors felt centuries ago. 

In short, by its revelation of our com- 
mon humanity, folk music can go a long 
way toward transcending barriers of 
country, race, and creed, thus bringing us 
further along the road toward that under- 
standing which will eventually remove the 
occasion for wars. Only then will ‘Peace 
on Earth”’ be a reality. 


A Christmas Gift 


offering year-round enjoyment 
and co-operation with your cultural center 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


Membership 


| 

| 

Annual dues begin at $10 

| Subscription to Carnegie Magazine included 


For information 
Telephone Mayflower 1-7300 
| Or address 4400 Forbes Street 
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O Comz, All Ye Gaithful 


orous Christmas songs of many lands, 
J sung by twenty-six choruses from local 

churches, schools, and clubs will com- 
prise the ‘‘United We Sing’’ carol festival 
to be held Sunday 
afternoon, Decem- 
ber LL, ar 2:00 
o'clock and again 
at 4:00 o'clock in 
Carnegie Music Hall. 
Nearly seven hun- 
dred singers, many 
wearing the bright 
costumes of their in- 
heritance and others 
in choir vestment or 
school uniform, will 
take part in this 
thirteenth annual 
program. The Festi- 
val, which is free to 
the public and at 
2:00 p.m. is broad- 
cast from WPIT, is a 
heart-warming and 
triumphant expres- 
sion of “‘Joy to the 
World”’ in the mi- 
crocosm of ethnic 
diversity which is 
the Pittsburgh com- 
munity 

A trombone quartet from Taylor Allder- 
dice High School will herald the Festival 
from the Forbes Street balcony of the 
Music Hall. The program is opened by 
Adeste Fideles and closed by Silent Night 
with soprano descant. Between the two is 
woven the rich, traditional tapestry of 
Christmas music of some twenty different 
nationalities, including Latin, Scotch, 
Moravian, Chinese, French, Lithuanian, 
Croatian, Mexican, Italian, German, 
Spanish, Russian, Irish, Polish, Welsh, 
Bulgarian, Ukrainian, Slovak, Serbian, 
Greek, as well as songs from the South 
Appalachians, from the Negro, the Huron 
Indian. 

The audience will join with the singers 
in a number of the best-known carols, with 
Marshall Bidwell directing. Mrs. Samuel 
Ely Eliot is co-ordinator of the Festival 





and Howard L. Ralston will accompany 
on the organ. 

At the conclusion the singers will be 
guests of the Tuesday Musical Club at a 
reception in Stephen 
Foster Memorial 
Hall. 

Nine musical 
organizations are 
taking part in the 
Festival, including 
Clan Douglas Bag- 
pipers (James Ward- 
reff, pipe major), 
McKeesport Choral 
Society (Elizabeth 
Donmore, director), 
Glee Club Javor 
(Edward Sambol, 
director), McGill 
Singers (Charles 
McGill), Schwae- 
bischer Saengerbund 
(Richard Karp), 
Polish Falcons 
(Henry Grzeskie- 
wicz), Barcy Me- 
morial Choir of 
McKeesport (Rus- 
sel Morris), Ukrain- 
ian Chorus (Joseph 
Lupan) and Philip 
Visnich Choir (Boris Dobrovolsky). 

The seven church choirs are as follows: 
Bellefield Presbyterian (Howard L. Rals- 
ton, director), St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
(Anne Uhler), St. Nicholas Serbian Ortho- 
dox of Wilmerding (Evan Georgieff), St. 
Gabriel’s Roman Catholic (S.M. Bernard, 
O.S.F.), Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox 
(George Christ), Providence Mission 
(Mabel Voelzke), and Russian Orthodox 
Male Chorus (Igor Soroka). 

Choruses from ten different schools will 
take part. These are St. Mary of the Mount 
Polyphonic Singers (S.M. St. Clare, 
I.H.M., director), Taylor Allderdice Brass 
Ensemble (Oscar Demmler), Winchester- 
Thurston Singers (Selma Brandt Kress), 
Ursuline Academy (S.M. Antonia, O.S.U.), 
St. Francis Academy (S.M. Innocenta, 

(Turn to page 168) 


Sun-Telegraph 
COLORFUL GREEK COSTUMES WILL BE AMONG 
HERITAGE GROUPS AT THE CAROL FESTIVAL 
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CITY OF BRIDGES 


By Park H. Martin 
Executive Director 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development 








ITTSBURGH is Often called ‘‘the most 

bridged city in the world,’’ an ap- 
propriate and fitting title for the great 
Allegheny County community with its 
approximately fifteen hundred bridges of 
varying sizes representing almost every 
type of bridge construction known. 

In this area with its rugged hills, deep 
valleys and ravines, and rivers and streams, 
its bridges are life lines uniting the com- 
munity into one vigorous economic and 
social entity and connecting it with the 
rest of the nation and the world. 

These bridges also stand as monuments 
of progress—a symbol of man’s mastery 
over his environment and the advance he 
has made in art, science, architecture, and 
engineering. Their mass and proportion— 
the towering piers and the sweep of the 
graceful arches—express Pittsburgh’s dy- 
namic power, its restless energy and spirit 
of achievement. 

The city’s first bridge was opened to 
traffic in 1818. Spanning the Monongahela 
River at Smithfield Street, this covered 


wooden structure was built of sturdy oak 
from the forests close at hand. The follow- 
ing year the first bridge across the Alle- 
gheny River was completed between 
Federal Street and old St. Clair Street, now 
Sixth Street. A wooden bridge, it stood 
until 1859. 

In the period of industrial and business 
expansion after the Civil War, many more 
bridges were erected as the city flourished 
and grew in all directions. They were 
financed and maintained by tolls, providing 
an excellent source of investment for the 
enterprising who foresaw a mighty in- 
dustrial metropolis emerging. 

As the city spread beyond the confines of 
the Triangle, the public demand for “‘free 
bridges’’ became a popular issue of the day 
and many homespun yarns expressed the 
sentiment of the times: 


So long as our globe continues to roll, 
So long will our bridges expect to take toll. 


The city’s first “‘free’’ span was the Brady 
Street Bridge completed in 1896, and the 





SMITHFIELD STREET BRIDGE IS UNIQUE FOR ITS “DOUBLE LENTICULAR” TRUSSES 
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THE COVERED OLD UNION BRIDGE ON THE ALLEGHENY, 
LOOKING UNDER THE FIRST POINT BRIDGE OF 1876 


following year the city purchased and 
freed the Point, Smithfield, and Tenth 
Street Bridges. It was not until 1924, 
however, that the last toll bridge was 
acquired and freed by the county, making 
a total of thirty bridges freed. Today Alle- 
gheny County is one of the few metro- 
politan areas having no toll bridges. 

Bridge design and construction in Pitts- 
burgh and the rest of the world was in- 
fluenced markedly by John A. Roebling, 
an emigrant German who founded the 
settlement of Saxonburg, just twenty miles 
north of Pittsburgh. There Roebling de- 
vised a ‘‘rope-walk,’’ later had the idea of 
making ropes out of wire, and finally con- 
ceived and developed the 
wire cable suspension 
bridge. 

Almost forty years be- 
fore the building of his 
most famous span, the 
Brooklyn Bridge, finished 
in 1883, Roebling had de- 
signed and built several 
wire cable suspension 
bridges in Pittsburgh. 

The first such bridge 
completed in 1844 carried 
the Allegheny Canal over 
the Allegheny River at 
Eleventh Street, while the 
second, finished two years 


later, replaced the old 
wooden covered Smith- 
field Street Bridge which 
was destroyed in the ‘Big 
Fire’’ of 1845. The third 
was the multiple-span sus- 
pension bridge at Sixth 
Street, which served Pitts- 
burgh from 1859 to 1892. 

The present Smithfield 
Street Bridge was designed 
by Gustav Lindenthal, 
noted Pittsburgh engineer. 
Unique because of its so- 
called double lenticular 
trusses which resemble a 
roller coaster, or three 
figure eights, this bridge 
is often referred to as Old 
Faithful. For over a hun- 
dred and thirty years 
there has been a bridge 
crossing the Mononga- 
hela River at Smithfield Street. 

Pittsburgh has virtually every type of 
modern bridge including many exceptional 
examples of suspension and cantilever 
spans which combine beauty with utility 
and inspire a majestic awe by their bold- 
ness of design, and their grace and sym- 
metry. 

Both the suspension and cantilever types 
of bridges have the advantage of requiring 
no falsework supports in the stream chan- 
nel during their construction. In suspension 
bridges the roadway is hung on cables that 
run over high towers to the massive 
masonry anchorages at each end. Canti- 
lever bridges are of the truss type and are 





THE TIED-ARCH BRIDGE OVER THE OHIO BELOW THE POINT 
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constructed out from opposite sides until 
they meet. 

The Tenth Street Bridge, with the long 
sweep of its cables and its stately portals, is 
an example of a suspension span. It creates 
a vivid picture, especially at night when 
silhouetted against the starry heavens set 
aglow by Pittsburgh’s flaming Bessemer 
converters. 

The recently razed Wabash Railroad 
Bridge with its expansive proportions was 
a magnificent cantilever span. Oddly 
enough the scrap that was salvaged from 
it has been used in another imposing 
cantilever now nearing completion, the 
new Dravosburg Bridge across the Monon- 
gahela. 

Allegheny County's most famous bridges 
are the Sixth, Seventh, and Ninth Street 
spans, identical structures known as the 
Three Sister Bridges or the Trinity of 
Bridges. This unusual group of self- 
anchored suspension bridges was patterned 
after a bridge built over the Rhine River at 
Cologne, Germany, which was destroyed 
during World War II. Called self-anchored 
because the pull of the top chords is re- 
sisted by steel girders in the superstructure 
itself instead of by massive masonry 
anchored at each end as in the Tenth 
Street Bridge, the three have attracted 


world-wide attention. This group is also 
noteworthy because they are the only sus- 
— bridges ever constructed as canti- 
evers. The Japanese used the plans in 
building a similar structure in Japan. 

The Sixth Street Bridge received the 1928 
award given by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction for the most beautiful 
bridge constructed in the United States or 
Canada that year. Its north abutment con- 
tains the original masonry that has sup- 
ported four bridges at this site, the original 
covered wooden bridge of 1819, Roebling’s 
multiple-span wire cable suspension bridge 
of 1859, the two-span bow-string truss de- 
signed by the noted Theodore Cooper and 
completed in 1892, and the present struc- 
ture. The old Sixth Street Bridge designed 
by Cooper was lowered on barges in 1927 
and was floated to Coraopolis, where itwas 
rebuilt and is still in service. 

These Three Sister Bridges, with the 
plain, graceful elliptical arches in their 
towers, exemplify beauty achieved by ex- 
treme simplicity. 

Bridges sometimes are classified as 
‘deck’ or ‘‘through’’ bridges, and Pitts- 
wane has singular examples of both these 

types. The heavily traveled Liberty Bridge 
is a deck ‘span—no part of the super- 
structure rises above the roadway. The 





SIXTH STREET MULTIPLE-SPAN SUSPENSION BRIDGE BUILT IN 1859 BY ROEBLING, OF 
SAXONBURG, WHO WAS TO DESIGN BROOKLYN BRIDGE SOME TWENTY YEARS LATER 
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Point Bridge, a complex network of steel, 
is a through span—the roadway running 
through the superstructure. Both are canti- 
levers. 

Many imposing modern steel arch bridges 
mount nature’s barriers in the city-county 
region. The McKees Rocks Bridge, more 
than fifty-five hundred feet in length, is the 
longest bridge in the county. Its main span 
is known as the Hell Gate type, a name de- 
rived from the Hell Gate Bridge across the 
East River channel linking Long Island and 
Manhattan. In this type of structure the 
thrust of the arch is resisted by the huge 
mass of masonry concentrated in the piers. 

The beautiful West End-North Side 
Bridge is a ‘‘tied-arch’’ structure, in which 
the thrust of the arch is resisted by the 
bottom chord of the truss itself, similar to 
the string of a bow, instead of by masonry 
masses. First and greatest application of 
pre-stressed hangers in a bridge, its floor 
is suspended from the trussed arch by pre- 
stressed wire cables, a distinguished engi- 
neering feat. 

Another variation of the steel arch is the 
plate girder type, illustrated by the ma- 
jestic Washington Crossing Bridge over the 
Allegheny River at Fortieth Street. This 
monumental structure commemorates the 
site where George Washington, accom- 
panied by Christopher Gist, almost drowned 
on the night of December 29, 1753, on his 
return mission from the French Fort Le- 


THE STATELY PORTALS AND SWEEPING CABLES OF SOUTH TENTH STREET BRIDGE 
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Boeuf near Meadville. Exactly one hun- 
dred and seventy-one years later, in 1924, 
the Washington Crossing Bridge was 
opened and dedicated in his honor. 

The George Westinghouse Memorial 
Bridge has the largest reinforced concrete 
span in the western hemisphere. Towering 
200 feet above Turtle Creek Valley, this 


The numerous and varied bridge patterns over 
Pittsburgh's rivers are a constant visual delight to 
residents of the community. Lighted at night, with 
a backdrop of illuminated skyscrapers in the Golden 
Triangle, they help to challenge the proud Parisian 
title, ‘“City of Light."’ 

New bridges are an important part of plans for 
Pittsburgh of the future being carried forward by the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development, 
of which Park H. Martin has been executive director 
for the past five years. The Conference is a privately 
financed citizens’ organization concerned with plan- 
ning, developing, and advancing a comprehensive 
community development program, and has attracted 
nation-wide attention. 

Mr. Martin previously since 1933 had been directing 
public works and community planning for Allegheny 
County officially, following twenty years in his own 
engineering firm. The Greater Pittsburgh Airport was 
conceived and planned by him. He studied at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and this year received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering from that 
institution. 

He is active in many civic affairs both of Pittsburgh 
and his native suburb of Bellevue. He is a member of 
the Urban Land Institute of America, the American 
Society of Planning Officials, the American Planning 
and Civic Association, the National Council for Com- 
munity Development, and Delta Upsilon fraternity. 











GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE MEMORIAL BRIDGE, TOWERING 
IS THE LARGEST REINFORCED CONCRETE SPAN IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
spectacular bridge, with its central arch 
alone spanning 460 feet, ranks among the 
nation’s foremost engineering achieve- 


ments. Other notable reinforced concrete 
structures in the district include the Jack’s 
Run Bridge on the Ohio River Boulevard 
and the almost completed multiple-arch 
Commercial Street Viaduct in Frick Park 
that will carry Penn-Lincoln Parkway 
traffic to the western portal of the Squirrel 
Hill Tunnel. 

In addition to the hundreds of superb 
structures that stand astride the hills and 
rivers in majestic panorama, the city’s 
parks have many picturesque bridges over 
little streams and secluded glens, seldom 
observed by a busy public. Mostly small 
stone masonry bridges with pleasing ellip- 
tical arches, their graceful forms blend 
harmoniously with these wooded sur- 
roundings lying in the heart of the city 
and yet years away in time. 

Schenley Park, as well as the com- 
munity’s other park areas, has many such 
artistic structures within its four hundred 
acres of cultural and recreational diversity. 
It also has a buried bridge long forgotten 
by most Pittsburghers. Known years ago 
as the Bellefield Bridge, it was one of the 
largest and most splendid stone masonry 
arches ever built in this country. Today 
this old ‘stone bridge serves as the firm 
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ABOVE TURTLE CREEK VALLEY, 


foundation for the Mary Schenley Me- 
morial Fountain at the entrance to Schen- 
ley Park. 

Fine bridges are a Pittsburgh tradition 
and the civic pride they engender is well 
founded. They are a distinctive and i 
separable part of the city’s life and scenery, 
as characteristic as the steep hills, the steel 
mills, the river barges and the inclines. 

Already several new bridges are under 
construction and others now in planning 
will take shape within the next few years 
and join this imposing array. 

The Dravosburg and Rankin bridges 
will be completed in 1950 and the Eliza- 
beth Bridge in 1951, all three crossing the 
Monongahela. 

As part of the State’s development of the 
Point Park area two new bridges will re- 
place the present Point and Manchester 
structures, and additional spans on the 
Penn-Lincoln Parkway and other highways 
and roads throughout the community will 
rise, enlarging and glorifying Pittsburgh's 
title as “The City of Bridges.”’ 


Outlines have been sketched by Ottmar F. von 
Fuehrer for the third mural diorama he is painting 
in the Museum. This will show Tyrannosaurus Rex 
in its natural setting. The second, of Mammoth and 
Mastodons, is nearly completed, and the first, show- 


ing the La Brea Tar Pits, was discussed last month in 
CarNneGige MaGazine. 


FINE PRINTS OF 1949 ON DISPLAY 





cee InstITUTE’s annual selection 
of prints from the exhibition at the 
Library of Congress last May that was 
made possible by the bequest of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, is now on view 
in the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture. 
It is comprehensive in scope, including 112 
examples of most of the media of print- 
making and a variey of subject matter 
which reflects the trends of visual expres- 
sion today. 

As always, an exhibition of prints pro- 
vokes interest both for the peculiar quality 
of their subject and for the technical means 
of executing it. The print has throughout 
its whole history maintained a unique 
place in documentary recording and has 
also achieved monumental significance in 
content. The method of its production can- 
not be separated from what it has to say 
and each of the various media has its own 
esthetic value. 

It is interesting to observe in a repre- 
sentative exhibition such as this that 
almost all the ‘‘fine print’’ processes inexist- 
ence today ief, intaglio, and plano- 
graphic—are an accumulation of these 
techniques as they originated and de- 
veloped one by one throughout the past 
five centuries. In many cases they have con- 
tinued to serve the same function as they 
did in their beginnings. For example, the 
religious print in the fifteenth century was 
made for the most part to be sold to pil- 
grims at shrines. This purpose has been 
lost sight of today. But something of the 
same spiritual urge has been sustained, and 
religious prints produced as individual 
works of art have come into being. One 
thinks of Rembrandt’s work especially. 
Here in this exhibition of twentieth-cen- 
tury work are such moving examples as the 
color etching and engraving Crucifixion by 
Ray H. French and Lewis C. Daniel’s 
mezzotint Miserable Comforters Are Ye All. 
The print was often used in the fifteenth 
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century as a pattern for ornamental work 
in metal. It serves a similar purpose today 
in such a work as Clare Leighton’s wood 
engraving Cranberry Gathering. This has 
been made as a design for a Wedgwood 
plate. Prints were also used as designs for 
majolica ware in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Today we find too the 
wood engraving as a vignette in the man- 
ner of Thomas Bewick in the eighteenth 
century. 

Wood-engraving is a print-making 
medium that is becoming increasingly sig- 
nificant as a means of esthetic expression. 
The principle of the medium is a relief 
printing process with the emphasis of 
design in the white line against a black 
background. In the late nineteenth century 
it lost its creative value and became a 
means for the reproduction of paintings, 
and commercial illustration in books and 
magazines. Today there seems to be re- 





CRANBERRY GATHERING 


Wood Engraving by Clare Leighton 
Lent by the Library of Congress 
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STREET OF THE SAIL LOFT 
Lithograph by Vera Andrus 


newed interest in the medium, and the 
present exhibition offers a number of ex- 
amples. One thinks of it as a process that 
lends itself in general to formality, a kind 
of elegant precision, and primness of expres- 
sion which can be exquisite. Grace Albee’s 
Cooperative Farm reflects a delight in refine- 
ment of craftsmanshipand a silvery delicacy 
that is most appealing. There is more of 
a tonal quality in Bernard Brussel-Smith’s 
Clarinet Player, haunting in expression, 
with the face half in shadow and effectively 
placed highlights. A more traditional use 
of the medium as a vignette is William P. 
Abbe’s 1906 Eclectic. Here the device of the 
iron grille frame indicates a certain 
whimsey on the part of the artist in keep- 
ing with the “‘Americanese”’ style of archi- 
tecture that sprang up more or less from 
wind-blown seed in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth-century. This and The Ruggles 
House by Pauline Winchester Inman might 
be thought of as documentary prints. Con- 
tinuing an architectural theme, J. J. 
Lankes O/d Home—Norfolk, Virginia, records 
more poignantly the passing of a period. 
Traditional in spirit but always reflecting 
a mastery of the medium and a sensitivity 
to their subject are Asa Cheffetz, who is 





represented in the exhibition by an ex- 
quisite wood engraving, The Road Home, 
and Thomas Nason with his Four Gables. 
Equally effective in a more informal pre- 
sentation is Herbert Water's Summer in the 
Mountains. The use of this medium for book 
illustration has always been handled with 
the utmost skill and sympathetic interpre- 
tation by Fritz Eichenberg, eieaaae in 
the exhibition with his King Lear. Con- 
trolled by the rigidity of the medium is 
Cecil Buller’s The Mother and Nocturne by 
Helen West Heller. In these the artists 
reflect a twentieth-century tendency to 
turn to a primitive and symbolic represen- 
tation. Highly stylized, with background 
variation of pattern, Mrs. Heller's print 
successfully conveys the mystery and power 
of the night, by the owl with its wings 
outstretched, and perhaps the idea of the 
force of life itself by the wolflike animal 
with the little one in its mouth. More 
decorative is Roderick Mead’s Carnival on 
the Plains, but its stylized rendering 
emphasizes the wistful pathos of the sub- 
ject. One might liken it to the organ- 
grinder on the city street. Mead’s emphasis 
upon the linear reflects his affiliation with 
William Stanley Hayter and the Atelier 17. 





NIGHTINGALE 


Color Soft Ground Etching by Sue Fuller 
Lent by the Library of Congress 








SPRING, an etching by Ralph Fabri 


One must be aware of the enthusiasm of 
this group and their influence on print- 
making today, both in their exploration of 
twentieth-century expression and in their 
revival of the intaglio methods to convey 
it. Often, as in the case of Roderick Mead, 
artists of the Atelier 17 depart from the 
abstract expressionism of the teacher and 
become very consciously subjective. 
Mauricio Lasansky has not spared himself 
in his Four Dimensional Self Portrait. In this 
penetrating study is width, length, depth, 
and the fourth dimension, which while 
somewhat intangible is not too difficult 
to sense. William Stanley Hayter himself 
is more interested in abstraction and pure 
forms. The cephalopod with its varying 
attenuations lends itself to his concern for 
the power of line. Although there is no 
resemblance to reality, one may discern in 
the convolutions of his line the tentacles of 
a grasping octopus. Minna Citron’s Squid 
under the Pier is similar in spirit with less 
movement of line. Sue Fuller shows an 
ornithological interest with her stylized 
Nightingale splendidly organized both in 
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design and color. Karl Schrag in his Rain 
Clouds and Sea is more concerned with 
rendering nature by means of essential line, 
and at the same time keeps us from being 
lost in his abstracted sea by one tiny recog- 
nizable sail boat. Terry Haass’ color wood- 
cut Last Snow is an abstract presentation of 
a landscape with symbolical colors of yel- 
low and green. 

There are many artists who, although 
they may never have been directly con- 
nected with Atelier 17, work in that tradi- 
tion. Ralph Fabri is of special interest in 
the exhibition. In his etching Spring one is 
intrigued certainly by the symbolism 
which suggests such diverse legends as the 
Anglo-Saxon story of Lady Godiva riding 


Virginia Lewis teaches the History of Print-Making 
among several courses which she gives in the fine arts 
department of the University of Pittsburgh. She 
regularly discusses the exhibitions of prints held at 
the Institute for CarneGiz MaGazine and is consider- 
ably sought after as a speaker on this extremely 
exacting medium of pictorial representation. Miss 
Lewis studied at Wellesley College and took her 
master’s degree at the University. 








through Coventry, Pegasus, or even the 
Apocalypse. His mastery of line forming 
the horse’s mane is most impressive. LeRoy 
K. Burket indicates again the influence in 
modern art of primitive ideas and the ever- 
present preoccupation of mankind with the 
subject of his etching, Portrait of the Moon, 
in profile and full face suggesting its wan- 
ing and rise. Claude Bentley reflects the in- 
terest of the Atelier 17 in varying textures 
with his aquatint and etching Buffoon, an 
ideographic representation made up of 
forms suggesting the clown. Another etch- 
ing in a mood of unreality although pic- 
torially portrayed is Frederic Castellon’s 
moving Taos Tryst, disturbing certainly in 
contrast to Charles M. Capps’ decorative 
but more placid aquatint of the same place. 
Lithography, probably the most flexible 
of the print-making processes, maintains its 
place in the graphic arts today and seems 
especially to engage the interest of those 
print-makers who are painters as well. 
There are in the exhibition a number of 
outstanding artists working in this me- 
dium. One always awaits new evidence of 
the sensitivity and skill with which Benton 
Spruance works in lithography. In his 
Soliloquy there is sweetness and tenderness 
of mood in the figure of the girl and an 
architectural strength in the abstract 
framework enclosing her. William Charles 
Libby, too, shows sympathetic under- 
standing of the stone and in his impressive 
Moonlight has achieved beautiful textures 
and depth of tone. Martin Jackson's The 
Metropolis has nothing of the sordidness of 
his suicide in the concurrent painting ex- 
hibition, but he has contrived in the intri- 
cate topography with skillful chiaroscuro 
and a scraped lithographic technique to 
convey the formidable character and mys- 
tery peculiar to the large city. Another 
painter represented in this exhibition is 
Joe Jones, whose lithograph Fishing Vil- 
lage reveals the potential delicacy of the 
medium which seems more suited perhaps 
to contain his poetic suggestions than do 
his large canvases. William Gropper's 
Joe Magarac retains the monumentality of 
his painting of the same subject, yet indi- 
cates the possibilities of the lithograph for 
poster propaganda. A totally different 
esthetic effect is the wash quality achieved 
in the lithotint Head by Coreen Mary 
Spellman. Here the lithographic crayon 


has been used in solutign. George Laurence 
Nelson in his still lite About 1850 is as 
always charmingly Victorian, showing 
skill in lithography, ingenuity of com- 
position in the arrangement of a number 
of objects, and design in values. 

In the presentation of this exhibition, 
one welcomes Carnegie Institute's recog- 
nition of Joseph Pennell’s encouragement 
for the production of this most accessible 
of the visual arts. The exhibition will con- 
tinue through December 31. 
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THE LIBRARY ON WYLIE AVENUE 


This year marks a half century of community service 


By LeciaireE G. ALGER 


HE Hill District, familiar by name or by 
‘eae to all the residents of Pitts- 
burgh, is actually known to few outside 
the limits of its own boundaries. It has 
been for many years a region of mystery; 


with its narrow, twisted streets, its alleys. 


and courts glimpsed only from the win- 
dows of a streetcar or an automobile pass- 
ing to the shopping district in the Triangle 
below. And yet no part of the city outside 
can boast so colorful a career as this little- 
known section. Familiar once with wealth 
and well-being, fallen through various 
stages of melting pot, ghetto and slum, 
coming at last to be the center of the Negro 
population of the city, it is about to be 
respectably revised into an area of housing 
developments, parks, and apartments for 
the well-to-do, if the plans for a City 
Beautiful go through according to schedule. 

When, fifty years ago, Wylie Avenue Li- 
brary opened its doors to the people of the 
Hill, the library profession, as we know it 
today, was in its infancy. The young li- 
brarian of 1899 was willing, cheerful, and 
courageous. And somehow or other, after 
a day that would have shaken a far sterner 
soul, she found strength to sit down and 
in a large black ledger write painstakingly, 
in her correct library longhand, an informal 
but detailed account of her day. These old 
yearbooks make the most interesting docu- 
mentation of the early years of the pro- 
fession that could be found. The name of 
that first children’s librarian who kept 
the daybook is lost in the haze of the years. 
No one remembers it, and she never signed 
a page. But her written words give us a 
very clear picture of her sincerity and her 
spirit. She was close to her people, visiting 
homes ‘‘to understand the children better, 
knowing how they lived,’’ ‘‘to see what 
these people need,’’ ‘to call . . . because 
a little child died today.” 

The pages abound in unconscious humor. 
There is the fifteen-year-old girl who left 
her card in the library so that she wouldn't 
wear her mind out reading, and the story 
of trials with goldfish and tadpoles which 


departed this life because of too affec- 
tionate squeezes—all set down gravely and 
without comment. She decides to be cranky 
if the children are bad, and cries out 
plaintively, “‘I suppose I must make mis- 
takes at first but it seems to me that I have 
done nothing else!’’ She says vengefully, 
“If the person who made the new rules on 
registrations had to take one here she'd 
regret it to the last day of her life!’’ And 
she asks sadly, ‘‘Must I either be severe 
toward the children to have quiet, or else 
make them love me and have a noisy 
room?’ O tempora! O mores! O 1949! 
And over Wylie Avenue Library, in those 
faraway days, hovered the great Frances 
Jenkins Olcott, coming frequently to 
supervise children’s work from what was 
then called *‘Main.”’ 

The history of the branch divides sharply 
into two periods, each covering approx1- 
mately a quarter of a century. 

The population of the earlier period was 
predominately Russian-Jewish, although 
there were fourteen other large nationality 
groups, most of them composed of peoples 
from Eastern Europe. As early as 1899, 
however, the Negro, coming up from the 
South to work in the mills or on the rivers, 
was beginning to find a foothold on the 
Hill. Year by year, the white population 
grew less, and the number of books in 
foreign languages grew fewer and fewer 
until the end of the first twenty-five years 
saw only eleven languages listed under the 
heading of ‘‘Foreign books circulated,” 
and the number of books under each 
language greatly diminished. By 1930 the 
lower part of the Hill had been taken over 
by the Italian population, but now these 
small congested streets are charted to be 
wiped out under the Pittsburgh-of-the- 
Future plan, and the little red brick houses 
with their beautiful and picturesque 
weathered slate roofs are doomed to fall 
under the pickaxes of the wrecker. When 
this group departs, there will be no longer 
a foreign nationality section on the Hill. 

From 1920 to 1949 the Hill gradually be- 
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BOYS AND GIRLS ROOM AT WYLIE AVENUE BRANCH LIBRARY 


IS BUSY AFTER SCHOOL. 


MRS. ALGER CHECKS OUT A BOOK, WHILE MARY BELLE DAVIS HELPS LOCATE ANOTHER ONE. 


came the Negro Center of the city. The 
Library increased its trend toward the 
documentation of the Negro subject and 
the objective analysis of the facts. Alain 
Locke’s warning of the necessity to revise 
traditional conceptions of the folk itself 
resolved in the late’40s into an open protest 
against stereotypes in literature and art. 

And during this last quarter of a century 
the Russian-Jewish population dwindled, 
fewer books in foreign languages were 
purchased, and fewer new titles added each 
year. The younger generation, in general, 
preferred to read English, and the older 
people had no sympathy for current foreign 
literature. At last, by the end of Wylie 
Avenue’s fiftieth year, there are no longer 
foreign books on the shelves, and the 
only foreign language reading material are 
a few Yiddish newspapers and a loan = 
lection of less than fifty Italian books. 
large and up-to-date Negro collection fil 
the shelves that once displayed books in 
fifteen European languages. 

Circulation figures are not always a re- 
liable indication of a library's use, but it is 
interesting to note the fluctuations of the 
figures of the Wylie Avenue Library circu- 
lation. In 1899, from the opening of the 
branch on June 3 until the end of the year, 
64,511 books were circulated. The next 
year, the first full year after its opening, 


borrowers took home 94,349 books. For 
the first twenty-five years the circulation 
grew by leaps and bounds, reaching in 1925 
a circulation of 220,330 books. Those were 
the days when every chair was filled, when 
reference rooms teemed with readers, when 
eager searchers for books and attention 
milled around among book stacks, files, 
and catalogue cases, and when the chil- 
dren’s room was so full that one looked 
over a sea of small heads, and children 
doing home work, for lack of other space, 
had to use the backs of their fellows for 
desks to rest their papers upon while 
writing. The earlier circulations were 
larger in the adult department than in the 
boys and girls room, but this did not 
last long. While, in the beginning of the 
second period of Wylie Avenue’s growth, 
in 1930, the adult portion of the total 
annual circulation of 237,410 was 146,000, 
in the year 1948 just passed, with a total 
circulation of 161,000 books, the juvenile 
share was 123,000. There has been a large 
drop in circulation from those early years, 
but as it follows a pattern peculiar to all 
modern libraries it need not be considered 
as a manifestation of reading disinterest in 
this district. 

From the beginning the Library co- 
operated actively in the work of the 
organizations of the district. The early 
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outside contacts were principally juvenile, 
and most of the work was done through 
the schools, through juvenile study groups, 
through settlement houses—but also 
through every other reachable source. The 
list of agencies served is a long and honor- 
able one. The adult contacts, few at first, 
grew with the years, and from 1930 to 1933 
began a aus range of outside contacts 
among adult organizations. The pendulum 
has swung sharply upward since those 
days. In the current year of 1949, the num- 
ber of agencies with which the staff has 
actively co-operated is 85. This is exclusive 
of the work with schools and high schools. 
There are 67 churches in the district, 12 
recreation halls, 4 large settlement houses, 
branches of the Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.- 
C.A., and any number of clubs operating 
for the purpose of social betterment or per- 
sonal improvement. Those organizations 
whose projects have a direct bearing on the 
work of the Library and with which the 
staff can work toward a common end are 
served actively through the year. 
However, no matter how active the 
staff is in work with organizations, it still 
keeps before it the prime importance of the 


borrower to the life of the library. Home 
visiting, contact with individual bor- 
rowers outside the walls of the branch, and 
service within the branch are still of first 
importance now, as in 1899. 

Many of the 25 schools in the district 
are survivors of the early days of the 
Branch. Some of the old names have 
vanished, however. Business High School 
and Old Central High School have long 
been gone. Some of the old public schools 
have been absorbed into the newer con- 
solidated schools. Minersville, Watt, Rose, 
Franklin, and Hancock have disappeared, 
and Weil, Vann, and Letsche have taken 
over their work, in their large and modern 
plants. But the staff of Wylie Avenue’s 
Boys and Girls Room still, as it did fifty 
years ago, visits, tells stories, and serves 
each school, in about the same old way. 

In the early years there were no stations, 
as we know them now, in Wylie Avenue’s 
jurisdiction. Instead there were Home 
Libraries. Those who remember these small 
deposit collections scattered about here 
and there know the difficulties, the tribu- 
lations—and the fun of operating them. 
They were the earnest little forerunners of 
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the station of today. By 1930, Wylie Ave- 
nue Branch had three juvenile stations. At 
present the Branch operates eight stations, 
six of which are for boys and girls and two 
for adults. Of these, three are parochial- 
school stations. It is interesting to note 
that the three original stations of 1930 are 
still in existence. They are St. Peter's, 
Epiphany, and St. Richard's. 

It is a long, long time since the first little 
librarian at Wylie Avenue sat down at the 
end of her day and wrote the first page in 
her brand new, large black ledger. It is a 
long time since the ledger has been a 
feature of the library routine. But no mat- 
ter how many changes the district has 
seen—no matter how the population has 
shifted, or thecirculation figures fluctuated, 
or the activities of the staff increased 
spirit of each succeeding librarian has been 
that of that first shadowy worker among 
the books and people. Each one has had 
days when she might have confided to the 
pages of a ledger, as that first one did, * 
suppose I must make mistakes . . . but it 
seems to me that I have done nothing else,’ 
and each one would probably make venge- 
ful comment about new rules on routine, 








this is 


and wonder if it were better to have quiet, 
or to be loved by the borrowers. And I 
firmly believe that each one would write 
in her ledger—if she kept one—as the first 
librarian did, later on, ‘But I wouldn't 


want to be anywhere else but in the 
Library!”’ 


Mrs. Alger has been in charge of the Wylie Avenue 
Branch of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh just this 
year, but says she practically grew up working in the 
Library system here except for one year as librarian 
at the Chatham Street Y.W.C.A., and from 1919 to 
1926, when she was with the New Y ork Public Library 
system. She has been station librarian and chil- 
dren’s librarian. 

She was privately educated at home, was gradu- 
ated from the Carnegie Library School in 1929, and 
has taken many courses at Duquesne University in 
languages, logic, philosophy, psychology, and geo- 
politics. 

“I began to write commercially at the age of 
twelve,’ she admits, and has continued to write 
since then without a break, her free-lance work in- 
cluding topical feature articles and filler poetry for 
newspapers, trade journals, and house organs, as well 
as greeting-card rhymes. Mrs. Alger is the author of 
three children’s books, all published by Harper's: 
Jan and the Wonderful Mouth Organ ( 1940), The Golden 
Summer, and Dougal’s Wish (both 1942). 

Her family of two children and two dogs supply 
both subject material and perspective for writing. 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 





THE OLD KING sy Georces RovauLt 


"2 book Great Paintings in America with 
the subtitle “‘One Hundred and One 
Masterpieces in Color,’’ which was pub- 
lished last year, contains one painting el 
the Carnegie Institute collection. It is 
The Old King by Georges Rouault. In re- 
producing it, the authors, Fiske Kimball 
and Lionello Venturi, very properly recog- 
nize that there are contemporary master- 
pieces and imply, moreover, that master- 
pieces are being painted today. This is 
reminiscent of the advice of Andrew Car- 
negie to the trustees of the Institute, that 
they purchase current paintings which 
might be the masterpieces of tomorrow. 
The story of painting, praise be to God, 
is not a closed book. 

The Old King was Rouault’s representa- 
tion in the 1939 International. He first 
showed at Carnegie Institute in 1937. Just 
before the close of the last International 
the fine arts committee, on recommenda- 
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THE OLD KING 
By Georges Rouault 
(1871- ) 


tion of Director Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
purchased the painting for the permanent 
collection, and so Carnegie Institute came 
into the possession of a modern master- 
piece. Practically all the critics who re- 
viewed the exhibition agreed that it was 
the most important painting by Rouault 
that had ever been shown in the United 
States, and Robert Speaight, the actor and 
author who came to this country as the 
creator of Thomas a Becket in Murder in 
the Cathedral, when he saw the painting, 
wrote: ‘“The Old King may well take its 
place among the masterpieces of all time, 
and I imagine that it will speak to the 
future as it does to us.”’ 

The Old King may be said to summarize 
the qualities of Rouault’s paintings. It 
is small in size but large in vision and 
large in what it reveals to the beholder. 
It is painted on canvas and is 21% 
inches in width by 30% inches in height. 
It is signed “‘G. Rouault’’ on the lower 
front edge and again on the back in the 
upper right section, ‘‘G. Rouault—1l6 
Le Vieux Roi 16.’’ The canvas was be- 
gun in the year indicated but had been 
worked over by the artist time and time 
again, as is his way, until its final comple- 
tion in 1936. The artist has the habit of 
keeping his paintings locked up in his 
“is for years on end, signing them only 
when he is sure he cannot improve them by 
so much as a single stroke of the brush. 
The painting was in the collection of 
Ambroise Vollard, who had steadily ac- 
quired all Rouault’s paintings and prints 
over a period of years. It was lent to the 
Carnegie Institute by Vollard, who died 
during the period of the 1939 International. 
After long negotiations in the French 
courts, the Institute acquired the canvas 
from Vollard’s estate. 

The beginnings of The Old King belong 
to the same period as the chalk and water- 
color drawings, Le Super-homme, emblematic 
of the German Emperor; and Le Pere Ubu, 
emblematic of the war profiteer. It is in- 
teresting to note how The Old King differs 
from the Christ painted in 1914; and from 








the Clown of 1906 and 1907, owned by the 
estate of George Gershwin. In the paint- 
ing Christ, the head was set down first and 
then worked over with calligraphic lines. 
In style it bears little relation to The Old 
King. The Clown has naturalistic form, 
and in it there are indications of the tech- 
nique employed in The Old King. 

The development of The Old King after 
its beginnings in 1916 may be traced 1n this 
paragraph by Lionello Venturi in his 
article on Rouault in Parnassus for Octo- 
ber 1939. He writes: 

‘In 1916 Rouault already had in his 
studio an enormous quantity of unfinished 
sketches, more or less advanced, but which 
were always repetitions of a few themes. 
After that he created new subjects for the 
illustration of books but not for his paint- 
ings. For these he preferred to take up and 
finish his rough sketches, resuming them 
sometimes after long intervals, making 
painting upon painting in order to deepen 
their pictorial quality. There is no doubt 
that this falling back on his own crea- 
tions, often after a lapse of many years, 
served to intensify the life of his canvases. 
In his recent works the thickness of the 
impasto has no other origin than this. In 
short, Rouault does not obtain the vitality 
of his canvases by his renewed vision of 
Nature but by a superposition of tones each 
more elaborate than the other. At the basis 
of the sketch there is a natural motive. In 
the finished work his relation to Nature 
is three or four degrees more removed. In 
the picture, the more remote becomes this 
affinity with Nature, the greater the prox- 
imity to imagination. That is why 
Rouault’s pictures are, above all, mono- 
logues by Rouault himself.” 

The Old King shows the seated figure of a 
man. His head, on which he wears a low 
crown, is in profile; he is bearded, and in 
his hand is a flower. His forearm rests on 
the arm of a chair, forming the lower 
boundary of the canvas. He may be a Saul, 
a David, a Solomon, or a Sennacherib, for 
he is the epitome of Oriental magnificance 
and authority. The figure has the dignity, 
the rigidity, and the calm isolation becom- 
ing a regal personage. The flower clasped 
in his hand relieves the austerity of theface 
and serves as a necessary and important 
color note. The design is simple. The figure 
is not governed by the representation of 


actuality, but transcends realism and be- 
comes a symbol of royalty. The artist 
might have er many realistic por- 
traits of roya —— without conveying 
through any of them the essence of maj- 
esty that marks The Old King. The expres- 
sion of the face is of exceptional strength, 
with a severity, a determination, a fabu- 
lous dignity. It is as though the sorrows of 
mankind were concentrated in the Old 
King. That is why some think a portrait 
of Our Lord was Rouault’s initial plan. 
The form is broken up, yet holds together 
in a simply built stained-glass effect, with 
the colors glowing with deep luminous 
quality. The heavy black lines, as leadings 
in stained glass, take their place appro- 
priately as a binder, and in their intense 
blackness tend to accentuate the brilliant 
charred reds, golds, and nocturnal blues. 
It is indeed a modern masterpiece and might 
well take its place with the masterpieces of 
the past. Carnegie Institute is proud to 
have in its permanent collection one of the 
“One meee and One Masterpieces’’ in 
America. —J. O'C., Jr. 


Atmong Our ‘Friends 


LeGacy from the estate of Mrs. Tracy 
W. Guthrie in the amount of $1,500 
has been received by Carnegie Institute. 

The final contribution of the Junior 
League of Pittsburgh for remodeling the 
Art and Nature Shop has been made. 

Total Dinosaur Ball receipts amounting 
to $4,000 have been presented by the 
Dinosaur Guild. 

The David Light Memorial Record Li- 
brary lists a number of new contributors: 
Florence Reizenstein, Belle B. Rubinstein, 
Mrs. T. Dale Shotts, and Martha V. Wirth. 


CAROL FESTIVAL 
(Continued from page 153) 


O.S.F.), Frick Junior Chorus (Marjorie 
Eloise Sweet), Elizabeth Seton High 
School Glee Club (S. Cecilia, $.C.) St. 
Joseph's High School Glee Club (S.M. 
Johanna, O.S.F.), St. George’s High 
School Glee Club (S. Regina Mary,O.S.F.), 
and Schenley High School A Capella 
Chorus (Paul Brautigam). 
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FOSSIL-HUNTING IN THE NORTHWEST 





IX the springtime this man’s fancy turns 
to his love of fossils, and so, on June 1, 
a party from Carnegie Museum including 
A.C. Lloyd, Louis A. Cattley, and myself 
left Pittsburgh by automobile to spend a 
few months in Montana and British Col- 
umbia. 

At the turn of the last century, Earl 
Douglass, while teaching at the University 
of Montana, spent the summers collecting 
fossils from the intermontane basins of that 
state. He collected from a number of locali- 
ties and from rocks representing several 
periods of the Earth's history. This collec- 
tion was acquired by the Carnegie Mu- 
seum when Douglass joined the staff in 
1902. Douglass described a number of these 
specimens as new genera and species in the 
Annals of the Carnegie Museum and other 
publications. These specimens have since 
been referred to by many workers. 

I became interested in the collection and 
especially the area from which they came 
while working as Douglass’ field assistant 
in the badlands of Utah about thirty-five 
years ago, as I listened to 
Douglass relate his ex- 
periences around the camp- 
fire at night. He spoke of 
the many places he had 
visited and others that he 
would like to have visited 
if time had permitted. A 
few years ago the late 
Andrey Avinoff, then di- 
rector of Carnegie Mu- 
seum, and I decided that 
as a long-range program 
for the department of 
vertebrate paleontology 
it would be worth while 
to rework Douglass’ old §& 
localities and new ones in + § 
that area. . 

With the financial as- = = 
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By J. LeRoy Kay 


Curator of Fossil Vertebrates 
Carnegie Museum 


party from Carnegie has spent the past 
ew seasons in Montana. All the Douglass 
localities have been visited and additional 
material has been collected there as well as 
from several new places. 

This season it was decided to work a few 
places in Montana, then cross into British 
Columbia and endeavor to collect fossils 
which might throw some light on the mi- 
gration of the animals, the remains of 
which we had been collecting as fossils. 

From Pittsburgh to the International 
Boundary our route lay over familiar 
ground, but from there on the country was 
all new to us. We traveled over Route U.S. 
40 to Salt Lake City and then over U.S. 91 
to Dell, Montana, where our season's work 
began. We bought supplies at the Dell 
mercantile store and, accompanied by the 
young son of the store-owner, we repaired 
to the Muddy Creek Basin in the Tendoy 
Mountains, about thirty miles to the west. 

The Muddy Creek Basin is bordered by 
mountains rising to an elevation of seven 
to eight thousand feet. Near the head of 














TUFFACEOUS LAKE BEDS UNDER GLACIAL 
GRAVEL, DUTCH CREEK, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


the Creek where we made our first camp 
the water was quite clear, but at the gap 
where it leaves the basin to join Sheep 
Creek it was carrying considerable sedi- 
ment. Although there was considerable 
snow on the high ridges, the Creek was 
past the flood stage. The basin is about 
seven miles long and two miles wide. At 
one time it was a lake and at present is 
filled with several hundred feet of lake 
sediments which were deposited at the 
bottom of the lake and have since con- 
solidated into rock. They have been carved 
by erosion into ridges, gullies, and low 
hills, which are now covered for the most 
part ‘with brush, grass and other plants, 
but on some of the south slopes the sedi- 
ments are exposed and can be studied and 
searched for fossils. 

We spent several days in the Muddy 
Creek Basin hoping to find some fossil 
mammals to use as an index to the age of 
the rocks, but only two poorly preserved 
mammal specimens were found, although 
fossil plants and fresh-water snails were 
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quite common; these we collected from 
several horizons. While in the basin we 
only saw one person, a sheepherder who 
came over where we were, partly from 
lonesomeness, but probably more from 
curiosity. 

After completing the work at Muddy 
Creek we drove back to Dell and left Chuck 
Pillgram, of whom we had grown very 
fond, then drove to Canyon Ferry on the 
Missouri River for the next stop in our 
summer's work. Here is a considerable 
thickness of tertiary rock representing two 
periods of the Earth’s history, the Oligo- 
cene and Miocene. The formations extend 
across a broad valley between the Big Belt 
Mountains and Spokane Hills. The valley 
is grassed over but the tertiary sediments 
are exposed along the drainage courses. 
There 1s one badlands area at the south end 
of the Spokane Hills which is quite ex- 
tensive. The Montana Power Company 
some years ago constructed a dam across 
the Missouri River at the lower end of the 
Valley to generate hydro-electric power. 
This dam has backed the water of the 
Missouri River up for several miles, form- 
ing the Sewell Lake. 

A fairly large number of fossils has been 
collected from this area, but the United 
States Reclamation Service is constructing 
a dam across the Missouri River below the 
Canyon Ferry dam that will raise the water 
about a hundred feet and cover most of the 
fossiliferous exposures. Thus our work here 
was not so much to collect fossils as to 
make measured lithological cross sections 
and a map as a record of where the fossils 
came from. These are needed because after 
the flooding the exposures will not be 
seen again for at least several generations, 
if ever. 

From Canyon Ferry we crossed the Con- 
tinental Divide to the west and down the 
Blackfoot River to the town of Ovando, 
Montana, then down the Swan River to 
Kalisfell. Most of this trip was over dirt 
roads through heavy forests for two hun- 
dred miles. From Kalisfell we drove north 
over Highway 93 to the Roosville port 
of entry into British Columbia. 

From Eureka, Montana, ten miles south 
of the border to Elko, British Columbia, 
the country is quite different from that 
which we had traversed to the south. The 
heavy timberland had given way to open 


rolling plainlike country with few trees. 
The outcrops in the road cuts were glacial 
till and gravel. From Elko to Cranbrook 
it was somewhat more wooded. At a little 
crossroad store at Elko we saw a sign 
which read *‘Fire Permits Issued Here,’’ so 
we stopped and secured a permit, which 
was free. The permit gave instructions on 
how to build campfires to make them safe 
and also served to make the camper forest- 
fire conscious. I think the same idea could 
be used to good advantage here in the 
states by our national and state forest 
groups. 

From Cranbrook our route led north 
through Kimberley, where considerable 
lead and zinc is mined, then up the Koote- 
nay River. The country in this area is 
heavily glaciated and partly forested. 

At Canal Flat at the south of the Col- 
umbia Lake there were wonderful expos- 
ures of a tuffaceous material, but no fossils 
were found. 

North of Columbia Lakeat Dutch Creek 
there are several hundred feet of glacial 
gravel covering the tuffaceous material. 
These were the last good exposures of 
tertiary sediments we observed in several 
hundred miles. 

The country to the north is heavily 
forested in what is called the Big Bend 
country. We traveled over a well-kept dirt 
road but we did not notice any timbering 
until we completed the big loop and ar- 





rived at Ravelstoke on the Columbia River. 
From Ravelstoke to the west and south 
there seemed to be considerable timbering 
going on. To the west on Thompson River 
we again found good exposures of tertiary 
lake beds along the banks of the river. We 
spent several days in this area and found 
the only fossil mammal specimens which 
we found in British Columbia. The fossil 
bones were very scrappy and of little use 
except in building up our spirits. 

The city of Kamloops at the confluence 
of the North and South Thompson River 
is the oldest city in British Columbia. It 
was established in 1812 as a fur-trading 
post. We were told an amusing story about 
one of the early traders, a Mr. Tod, who 
when the post was being attacked by 
Indians galloped his horse into the Indian 
encampment and informed them that the 
people at the post had smallpox. To save 
the lives of the Indians he agreed to vac- 
cinate them on the arm, and the Indians 
were soon helpless, especially as he in- 
sisted that each must hold his arm above 
his head for a week. Kamloops is a beauti- 
ful city of six thousand inhabitants. It is 
the center of a large stock-raising and 
lumbering business. 

From Kamloops we traveled through a 
timbered area to Vernon on the Okanagan 
Lake. There is evidence of glaciation 
throughout this area, and a number of 
local people ‘have collected mammoth 
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WHITE CLIFF LAKE BEDS ALONG NORTH THOMPSON RIVER IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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SANDSTONE AND SHALE IN THE WASATCH FORMATION, 
SCENERY GULCH, RIO BLANCO COUNTY, COLORADO 


teeth in the gravel pits around there. We 
learned at Vernon of an Indian skeleton 
and artifacts that were found at Okanagan 
Center, a small hamlet on the shore of the 
lake a few miles south of Vernon. A farmer 
here while excavating unearthed a human 
skeleton and six artifacts, two flint spear 
points, a pipe, and three fleshing tools 
made from jade. 

A few miles south of Kelowna we col- 
lected some tertiary fossil leaves from a 
dark shale near the mouth of Mission 
Creek. We ferried across the Okanagan 
Lake at Kalowna and went south along the 
lake, examining outcrops as we went. At 
Kaleden we left the lake and went west 
through a deep canyon cut into volcanic 
and old sedimentary rocks to the coal 
town of Princeton. 

There are several coal seams around 
Princeton, all of which are tertiary in age. 
The coal was formed in a lake basin, and 
is a good grade of lignite or subbituminous. 
The sediments above and below are highly 
fossiliferous in plants and fish, with some 
invertebrates. We made a fairly large col- 
lection of these fossils. 

From Princeton we returned to Kaleden, 
south to Osoyoos just north of the Inter- 
national Boundary, then west over High- 
way 3 to Trail, a smelter town. This high- 
Way traverses mountains, valleys, canyons, 
forests, and open country and at present is 
dirt or gravel with a grades. However, 
a new road is being built along this route. 
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From Trail we drove north 
to Nelson and ferried across 
an arm of the Kootenay Lake, 
then up the lake to Fraser, 
where we ferried across to 
Kootenay Bay and then on 
to Creston. 

From Creston we worked 
our way up to Cranbrook 
and Fort Steele, where we 
spent several days collecting 
some large trilobites and 
prospected the district. From 
here we went south to the 
same port of entry through 
which we had entered. I can 
truthfully say that I have 
never made a trip where I 
was treated in amore friendly 
manner than in British Col- 
umbia. 

From the border we traveled to Jefferson 
Valley, Montana, and collected for a few 
days in the Pipestone Springs area, then 
south through Yellowstone Park, Wyom- 
ing, and Utah to Rio Blanco County, 
Colorado, where we spent two weeks 
working the Wasatch formation. 

The area north of White River and west 
of Meeker, Colorado, is quite a contrast to 
the Montana-British Columbia region. 
Here the rocks are weathered into bad- 
lands and high columns, on top of which 
are large balanced rocks. These rocks form 
a very picturesque scene and a fossil- 
collector's paradise, as they are mostly 
bare of vegetation and can be studied and 
prospected with ease. We collected a large 
number of specimens here, such as three- 
toed horses, rodents, and carnivores. We 
were fortunate in getting a fairly complete 
Skeleton of a carnivorous fossil mammal. 





J. LeRoy Kay, the curator of fossil vertebrates at 
Carnegie Museum, this month tells something of the 
field trip he made last summer into western United 
States and Canada. Nearly every summer since he 
came to the Museum in 1915, and eleven times during 
the winter, he has headed scientific expeditions in the 
West. He has uncovered innumerable fossil remains, 
some of which are on display in Dinosaur Hall and the 
Hall of Fossil Mammals now being reorganized at the 
Museum. His first work for the Museum was at the 
Dinosaur National Monument in Utah, his native 
state. Dr. Kay holds an honorary doctorate from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Glass money? 
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©. Yes, there was a time when “money” was made of 
glass. Nearly 350 years ago in James Towne, Virginia, the nation’s 
first industry — a glass house — was founded. Among other 
items it made glass beads which were used to trade with the 


Indians. Thus this glass house actually became the New 
World’s first mint. 


Although glassmaking was the nation’s first industry, it was 
also its most unsuccessful. From 1608 until 1883 hundreds of 
window and plate glass plants were started . .. and few succeeded. 


But in 1883 a group of industrial pioneers built the nation’s 
first commercially-successful plate glass plant at Creighton, 
Pennsylvania, and founded the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


In the short span of 66 years Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has contributed greatly to the development and progress of 
the nation’s oldest industry . . . and to the welfare of the country. 
And we are constantly striving to find ways of making good 
products even better, and of assuring more satisfactory 
installation and performance of these products in service. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 





BB‘ in the 1840s in Alabama, hard, 
aggressive young Marcus Hubbard 
married a gentle girl named Lavinia who 
bore him two sons and a daughter. The 
War between the States was a bonanza to 
Marcus: he grew wealthy through traffick- 
ing in scarce commodities while more 
patriotic neighbors lost their sons in battle 
and suffered financial ruin in the fall of the 
South. By 1880 he had won a fortune along 
with the dislike and suspicion of his fellow 
citizens. His children had grown up—Ben, 
thirty-five, as shrewd and grasping as his 
father and sullenly resentful of the con- 
dition of niggardly dependence in which 
he was kept; Oscar, twenty-five and a 
weakling, though just as meanly selfish as 
the others; and Regina, twenty, beautiful, 
tough as leather, doted upon by her father 
and skillful in wheedling and pampering 
him into compliance with her every wish. 
This unprincipled quartet Lillian Hellman 
portrays in her mordant drama Another 
Part of the Forest, with which the depart- 
ment of drama at Carnegie Tech opened 
the 1949-50 season. 

The self-appointed chronicler of the 
Hubbard family backed into the story told 
in this play after first examining the lives of 
the survivors at a point twenty years later. 
In The Little Foxes (1939) Miss Hellman 
showed Ben, Oscar, and Regina as they 
had become by 1900, and so intriguing did 
she find them that she decided to *‘look 
into their family background and find out 
what it was that made them the nasty 
people they were.’’ The result was one of 
the Broadway successes of 1946. It is not 
necessary to have seen the earlier play in 
order to enjoy the later one, but there is no 
doubt that a person who has seen The 
Little Foxes views Another Part of the Forest 
with greater interest and understanding. 

The Tech production was directed by a 
newcomer to Pittsburgh, Sydney H. Spayde, 


THE RECENT CARNEGIE THEATER PRODUCTION OF 
Lity1an Hetitman’s “‘ANOTHER Part OF Tue Forest’ 


A REVIEW BY AusTIN WRIGHT 
Head, Department of English 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


on leave from the Dock Street Theater of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Mr. Spayde 
has had a distinguished career in the com- 
munity and university theater, and the 
brilliant production given at Carnegie to 
Another Part of the Forest testified to his skill. 
Sensitive direction was combined with 
extraordinarily effective acting to achieve 
a perfection seldom seen off Broadway, 
and not always there. Everything about 
this performance--including the lovely 
setting and the impeccable costumes— 
contributed to one’s sense of pride in the 
work of the Carnegie drama department. 

The intelligent young actor in the role 
of Marcus Hubbard seemed at first a little 
artificial, his carefully studied performance 
keeping the audience aware that here was 
a young man cleverly representing an old 
one infinitely remote from him in tempera- 
ment and background and manner of 
speech: the Southern accent and the 
courtly pose smacked of Hollywood. But 
when Marcus gradually allowed his true 
nature to appear—through his callous be- 
havior to Lavinia, his spiteful wrangling 
with Ben, his bullying of Oscar, his 
selfish and unpleasantly loverlike fondness 
for Regina—the actor sank himself in the 
character and gavea masterful performance. 
In the end one was inclined to sympathize 
with Marcus in spite of his rascality and 
almost to hope that he would somehow 
triumph over the arrogant Ben. 

Lavinia Hubbard could easily be over- 
played, but this danger was cannily avoided 
in the Carnegie production. The fragile, 
broken, pathetic mother was brought to 
life in a way to take full advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the role without rant 
or hysteria. So appealing was the interpre- 
tation that the brutal treatment of La- 
vinia by her husband and the coldly in- 
sulting disregard of her children became 
almost intolerably painful to the audience. 
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Ben was so completely believable that 
one could think of him only as the “‘real’’ 
Benjamin Hubbard of Bowden, Alabama, 
and not as a creation of playwright, di- 
rector, and actor. Surely Miss Hellman 
would have delighted in such a vigorous 
and convincing interpretation of a rascal 
whom she obviously likes in spite of her- 
self. Regina too was splendidly presented 
by an actress who understood every phase 
of the character—the Regina who is pas- 
sionately in love and yet essentially cold, 
who revels in her mastery over her father 
and yet shudders a little as she realizes the 
risks involved in the game she is playing, 
who is magnificently affirmative toward 
life and when she is temporarily defeated 
throws herself with zest into the enduring 
conflict of wits with Ben which we know 
awaits the fall of the final curtain. Oscar 
of course suffers by comparison with his 
strong-minded brother and sister; but 
though the actor seemed too boyish at times 
he created effectively a mean-spirited 
weakling inferior in rascality to the others 
only because he lacks the force necessary 
for success in anything. Oscar’s sincere if 
absurd infatuation for the hopelessly dis- 
reputable Laurette had a touch of the 
pathetic. 

There was a moving though somewhat 
fluttery portrayal of the clinging Birdie 
Bagtry, destined to become the victim of 
Ben’s rapacity and Oscar’s cowardly 
cruelty as described in The Little Foxes, and 


a lustily comic interpretation of the egre- 
gious and outspoken Laurette. Two minor 
roles that linger in the memory because of 
deft handling are those of John Bagtry, the 
impoverished aristocrat beloved by Regina, 
and Lavinia’s soft-voiced negro maid, 
Coralee. John, however, is the one char- 
acter who strikes me as false: Miss Hell- 
man wants us to smile sadly at his incapa- 
city for adjusting himself to a postwar world, 
to admire him for his ce principles, 
and apparently to forgive him for sponging 
upon impoverished relations and, at thirty- 
six, having an affair with a lonely twenty- 
year-old girl whose family he despises. 
The first two acts of Another Part of the 
Forest as performed in the Carnegie Theater 
seemed to me drama at its best; the third 
act grew tedious. The author seems to lose 
something of her sureness of touch when 
she is presenting the final struggle between 
Marcus and Ben. This scene should be 
breathlessly tense, but the dialogue is less 
than swift and the revelation which puts 
Marcus at his son’s mercy is not only 
rather unconvincing but not very dramatic. 
The final moment, however, when Regina 
shows that she plans to abandon her 
broken father for the now triumphant Ben, 
is splendid. I hope that the department of 
drama will see fit to raise the curtain again 
on the younger Hubbards and give us soon 
a production of The Little Foxes. Lillian 
Hellman as performed in the Carnegie 
Theater is top-notch entertainment. 
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THE NATURALIST’S BOOKSHELF 


LittLeE Booxs ror CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


SuGGEsTED By M. GraHaM NETTING 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


t the risk of being considered a heretic 

by my elders I maintain that things 
are better than they used to be—in many 
respects, at least. In the first decade of the 
twentieth century books were almost as 
massive as the mission furniture then in 
vogue. Dickerson’s Frog Book, Ditmar’s 
Reptile Book, and companion volumes of 
The Nature Library were the standard refer- 
ence works for neophyte naturalists. Grand 
books they were, but each was far too 
heavy to carry afield, and few youngsters 
of the time could afford to acquire the en- 
tire library at once. Usually each title 
meant much saving of hard-earned nickels 
and dimes or came as a most welcome 
Christmas or birthday present from in- 
dulgent parents who were often secretly 
dubious whether any book on shells, = 
tiles, or trees was worth the relatively 
high cost in view of the fickleness of 
juvenile interests. 

All this is now changed. Pamphlets, 
paper-bound books, and pocket guides 
come from the press in ever increasing num- 
bers. The majority are authoritative, well 
written, profusely illustrated, and amaz- 
ingly inexpensive. There are, in fact, so 
many good little books that no reviewer 
can list them all in anything short of a 
lengthy bibliography. No librarian can be 
expected to claim familiarity with all of 
them even in one field, nor can any book- 
store be expected to carry a full representa- 
tion in stock. 

For this seasonal aid to Christmas shop- 
pers I began by selecting every pamphlet 
and little book available for $1.00 or less at 
Carnegie Institute’s Art and Nature Shop; 
then I eliminated those previously men- 
tioned in this column, and where there 
wete many titles available in the given 
series I reluctantly made an eeny, meeny, 
miney, moe choice of one as a representa- 
tive of many. There are still so many in the 
stack before me that I shall reach the end of 
my allotted stint before I can mention each 
one. I make no claim to have selected the 
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best little books in natural history and 
related fields. I do assert, however, that 
among those listed and others like them 
are booklets to gratify almost any interest, 
for any age level, and at prices within the 
reach of all. 

Furthermore, the pursuit of natural his- 
tory interests is now so socially approved 
that children or adults can delve into any 
aspect of nature without being considered 
queer or antisocial. Gawking at our 
feathered friends is today as fashionable as 
belonging to a garden club. Judges and 
stenographers, columnists and teachers, 
shiver in unison on windy beaches and 
plunge diverse footwear into the same 
black swamp ooze, secure in the knowl- 
edge that although they may look like 
tramps they will be welcomed in most of 
the restaurants of the land as long as they 
have their union badge—a pair of bin- 
oculars bumping the solar a. Bird- 
lovers are so numerous that publishers ex- 
press their fondness for them by issuing 
a great variety of attractive books on birds. 
Roger Tory Peterson’s How to Know the 
Birds is an excellent booklet for the be- 
ginner and differs sufficiently in content to 
be enjoyed even by those who already have 
more expensive books by the same author. 
Zim and Gabrielson’s Birds, with 118 color 
portraits, has useful small maps of summer 
and winter ranges. 

In our species a redhead is unequivocally 
a redhead, but among ducks both Canvas- 
back and Redhead have red heads, and a 
green head is sported by both Shoveller 
and Mallard. If you find this sort of thing 
confusing you will welcome Ducks are 
Different, which arrived from Winnipeg 
about the time the southward-bound ducks 
passed overhead. Angus H. Shortt’s color 
caricatures effectively emphasize the char- 
acteristics of various ducks, and Francis 
J. S. Holmes’ word portraits are as humor- 
ously colloquial as any American adver- 
tising copy. 

There 1s even an inexpensive vade mecum 


for the nature leader, Adventuring in Nature, 
which boldly asserts that ‘‘Nature can be 
fitted into a recreation program in a num- 
ber of ways.’’ As an old, hard-shelled 
naturalist I'd be more inclined to fit the 
recreation program into nature, but, all 
quibbling over priority aside, this is a use- 
ful pamphlet, replete with instructions for 
various group activities, from nature trail- 
ing to star study, augmented with lists of 
reference books and sources of movies and 
other visual aids. For the beginning col- 
lector, How to Make an Insect Collection is a 
very useful pamphlet. Pennsylvania Wild- 
life can be aa profitably by student, 
camper, or sportsman. 

Trees is one of the many general intro- 
ductory pamphlets available for young- 
sters interested in botany; Graham's 
Poisonous Plants of Pennsylvania is an excel- 
lent reference for any local landowner or 
naturalist; and Chadwick’s Wild Flowers, 
with its lovely colored illustrations, will 
appeal to any garden-club member in- 
terested in the British flowers which add 
beauty to our gardens. 

Dinosaurs and other prehistoric animals 
are of a interest to readers of all 
ages. Three of the many publications on 
ancient life are: The Great Dinosaurs of the 
Carnegie Museum; Animals of Yesterday; and 
Extinct Animals. 

When wintry blasts chill the outdoor 
fervor of all but the most hardy, no science 
offers greater reader appeal than that of 
man himself. Children, just beginning to 
learn of ancient civilization, are fascinated 
by mummies, and the best preparation for 
a trip to Carnegie Museum to see the real, 
dead mummy in the Mask Show is a family 
reading of the brief, profusely illustrated 
pamphlet Mummies. Far different in subject 
matter but likewise of broad appeal is 
The Story of Furniture, one of many fine 
Puffin Picture Books. For those seriously 
interested in the minutiae of man’s past, 
and particularly for Bible students, The 
Archaeology of Palestine is new and un- 
excelled in the low-price field. It is a fact- 
crammed survey of the ancient peoples and 
cultures of the tiny land that has exercised 
a more profound influence upon the world 
than the vast ‘‘heartland’’ of geopolitical 
fame. It is, furthermore, notably up to 
date, for even the epochal manuscript find 
of 1947 is discussed. 


BOOK LIST 


HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS By Rocezr Tory 
Peterson. New York: The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. 1949. 144 pp. over 200 illus. 
35 cents. 


BIRDS: A Gutpe To tHe Most Famiriar AMERICAN 
Birps. By Hersert S. Zim AND Ira W. GasRIELSON. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 1949. 157 pp. 118 
color illus. $1.00. 


DUCKS ARE DIFFERENT By Francis J. S. Houmgs; 
Illustrations by Angus H. Shortt. Winnipeg. 1949. 
39 pp. 18 color illus. $1.00. 


ADVENTURING IN NATURE By Berty Price. 
New York: Association Press. 1939. 96 pp. 60 cents. 


HOW TO MAKE AN INSECT COLLECTION 
RocuesTerR: Warp's NATURAL SCIENCE EsTABLISHMENT, 
Inc. 1945. 31 pp. 43 illus. 25 cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE By Lego A. Lutr- 
RINGER, JR., AND RicHarD GersteLL. Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 1938. 48 pp. 20 
color illustrations. 25 cents. 


TREES By Berroa Morais Parker. Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and Co. 1947. 36 pp. illus. 36 cents. 


POISONOUS PLANTS OF PENNSYLVANIA By 
Epwarp H. Grauao. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Museum. 
1935. 15 pp. 10 photos. 10 cents. 


WILD FLOWERS By Paxton Cuapwick. England: 
Penguin Books, Ltd. 29 pp. 60 illus. 40 cents. 


THE GREAT DINOSAURS OF THE CARNEGIE 
MUSEUM By Cuarues W. Gitmors. Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Museum. 14 pp. 10 photos. 10 cents. 


ANIMALS OF YESTERDAY By Bertua Morris 
Parker. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Co. 1948. 
36 pp. color illus. 36 cents. 


EXTINCT ANIMALS By Hivary Sresainc. England: 
Penguin Books, Ltd. 32 pp. illus. 75 cents. 


MUMMIES By Ricuarp A. Martin. Chicago: 
Chicago Natural History Museum. 1948. 18 pp. 11 
plates. 25 cents. 


THE STORY OF FURNITURE By Gorpon Russex1 
AND Jacques Groac. England: Penguin Books, Ltd. 
31 pp. illus. 40 cents. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF PALESTINE: A Survey 
OF THE ANCIENT PEopLes AND CULTURES OF THE Hoty 
Lanp. By W. F. Ausricut. England: Pelican Books. 
1949. 256 pp. 63 illustrations, 30 plates. 75 cents. 


(For mail orders add five cents per booklet.) 
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Between, Pittsburgh and the Atlantic sea- 
board, only four tryst Companies have made 
the settlement of estates and the manage- 
ment of trust funds their principal business 
for more than sixty years. 


IN PITTSBURGH, IT’S Kiely 


For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 
write for our new book, “For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.” 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Under the charters the same thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Art. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw © McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard © Glenn. Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; 
Chairman of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Chairman of the Board, Farmers Deposit National 
Bank. Buildings and Grounds, Finance, Advisory. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 


Vice President, John F. Casey Company. Buildings 
and Grounds. 


*WALTER R. DEMMLER 
City Council. Library, Museum, Tech. 


*J. ROY DICKIE 
President, Board of Public Education. Library. 


ROBERT E. DOHERTY 


President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Art. 


*JOHN T. DUFF, JR. 
City Council. Museum. 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 
Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, Tech, 


Art, 
Advisory. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 


Chairman, Allegheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment. Fine Arts. 


ROY A. HUNT 
President, Aluminum Company of America. Art, 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*THOMAS E. KILGALLEN 
President, City Council. Music Hall. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Alle- 
gheny County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art. 


*EDWARD J. LEONARD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


*WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Auditing. 


AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
Vice-President, Commerce Building Company. Pen- 
sion, Tech, Advisory. 

*THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Art, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

JOHN LESTER PERRY 
Assistant to the President, United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Music Hall. 

JAMES C. REA 
Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation, 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


*WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Art. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Art. 


*WILLIAM WATSON SMITH 
Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, Advisory. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
President, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
General Sales Manager, Gulf Oil Corporation. Mu- 


seum. 


*FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music Hall, Tech, 
Advisory. 

*A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Library, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Manager, Woods Agency. Equitable Life Assurance 
Soczety of United States. Museum. 
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